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“The Commission shall con- 
trol and administer the State 
Library Mark historic 
sites a.d houses and secure 
their ~ servation ... Main- 
tain for the use and infor- 
mation of the members of 
the Legisiature, the heads of 
the several State depart- 
ments and other citizens a 
section of the State Library 
for legislative reference and 
information” and to “give 
the members of the Legisia- 
ture such aid and assistance 
in the drafting of bills and 
resolutions as may be asked 
- «s Collect materials relating 
to the history of Texas and 
the adjoining States, pre- 
serve, classify, and publish 
the manuscript archives and 
such other matters as it may 
deem vroper, diffuse know!l- 
edge ir regard to the history 
of Texas .. . Ald and en- 
courage libraries and give 
advice to such persons as 
contemplate the establish- 
ment of public libraries, con- 
duct library institutes and 
encourage library associations 
+ «+ « Establish and maintain 
in the State Library a rec- 
ords administration division 
which shall manage all public 
records of the State with the 
consent and co-operation of 
the heads of the various de- 
partments and institutions.” 
—From Texrea statutes. 
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A Letter From 


Dear Friends: 


FRIENDS OF TEXAS LI- 
BRARIES is growing in member- 
ship, number of officers, and in 
support from all official library 
agencies in the state. We are ex- 
panding the number of appointive 
officers in order to enlarge our 
operations. 


Because we are convinced that 
any Friends of the Library group 


| should function as a public rela- 


tions arm of libraries, one of our 
first appointments was that of 
State Publicity Chairman, Miss 
Peggy Williamson. She is asso- 
ciated with an Amarillo advertis- 
ing agency and has the additional 
advantage of having worked in a 
library. Peggy is working with 
the State Library on this issue of 
Texas Libraries; she also sends out 
news releases about our activities 
and is editing our newsletter which 
will reach you this fall. 


We also believe that any Friends 
of the Library group should have 
a broad, co-educational base, so we 
next set about organizing a State 
Advisory Board, made up of men 
closely associated with library in- 
terests in the state. These appoint- 
ments are being made on both a 
geographic and tactical basis. R. 
H. (Dick) Pettway, president of 
the Austin Friends of the Library 
group which so ably hosted our an- 
nual meeting in April, was the 
first member appointed to the 
board. Next to accept appoint- 
ment was Frank McGowan, direc- 
tor of the Southwest Edition of the 
Wall Street Journal, Dallas, who 
served on the board of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library for a number 
of years. Mr. Charles L. Lewis of 
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The President 


Lubbock worked with libraries at 
Annapolis, Md., for many years 
and is vice-president of his Friends 
of the Library group. Then we ac- 
quired a part-time Texan, James 
L. Love, who divides his time be- 
tween Lufkin and the state of 
Louisiana. Mr. Love is president 
of the Louisiana Citizens Library 
Movement (equivalent to our Tex- 
as Friends), and is also chairman 
of the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion. The most recent appoint- 
ment (ex-officio) was that of Pro- 
fessor Guy B. Harrison Jr., of 
Waco, new chairman of the Texas 
Library and Historical Commis- 
sion and professor of history at 
Baylor University. Furth:r ap- 
pointments to the Advisory Board 
will be announced later. 


In another effort to expand op- 
erations, we have established the 
title of Member-at-Large. Mrs. 
Fred Kister of Dallas. the former 
Helen Farrington of El Paso, is 
promoting the value of Friends of 
the Library among active librari- 
ans. The other appointment in 
this category, so far, is that of 
Miss Edwin Sue Goree, Burnet, 
former state extension librarian, 
who is enlisting the support of for- 
mer librarians in the cause of 
Friends of the Library. 


Our next move to broaden our 
base was the appointment of dis- 
trict sub-committees. These should 
help overcome the obstacle of Tex- 
as’ vast area and promote a more 
closely knit group. 

A nominating committee will be 
appointed this fall to prepare a 
slate of nominees for the elective 
offices to be filled at our March, 
1957, meeting in Dallas. If you 
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have a nominee for a state Friends 
job, send me details and I will 
transmit all suggestions to the 
committee for their consideration. 
We would like those areas in Tex- 
as that have never been represent- 
ed on the state level to have a 
chance to serve FRIENDS OF 
TEXAS LIBRARIES. 

Please make sure, however, that 
your candidate either belongs to 
FRIENDS OF TEXAS LIBRAR- 
IES as an individual member or 
to a Friends of the Library group 
that is affiliated with the state or- 
ganization. Non-members are not 
eligible for elective offices. 

Plans are taking shape for our 
Dallas meeting, tentatively set for 
Friday, March 29, 1957, at the Ho- 
tel Adolphus, Dallas, during the 
Texas Library Association meet- 
ing, March 27-30. We hope to 
stage both a morning and an aft- 
ernoon business session in order to 
hear reports from every Friends 
group represented. We are de- 
lighted to announce that the speak- 
er for our annual luncheon will 


The Chinese character for crisis 
is a combination of the characters 
used for danger and opportunity. 
It is this sort of crisis, a combina- 
tion of danger and opportunity, 

*that faces America’s libraries to- 
day. 

The idea of the free public li- 
brary developed early in America, 
as well it might in a society dedi- 
cated to equality of opportunity 
for all. At the beginning of this 
century, the public library domi- 


be Gordon Dupee, president of the 
Great Books Foundation. His top. 
ic will be “Reading”; you may 
have read his article on the sub. 
ject in the June 2, issue of the 
Saturday Review. 

The FRIENDS OF TEXAS LI. 
BRARIES wants to express its ap- 
preciation to the State Library for 
devoting this issue of Texas Li. 
braries to further the Friends 
movement in Texas. FRIENDS 
OF TEXAS LIBRARIES is par- 
ticularly grateful for the whole- 
hearted cooperation of State Li- 
brary personnel — and fervently 
hopes this generous support from 
the State Library will result in 
greater public interest in all the 
libraries of Texas. 

Let us hear from you. Getting 
to know you, to know all about 
you, is the most rewarding part of 
this job. 

Cordially, 


Mrs. Joe Harlan 


President, Friends of 
Texas Libraries 


Friends—The Future 


nated the heart of our cities and 
towns. 

Now, scarcely two generations 
later, Main Street has moved. Our 
libraries find themselves in the po- 
sitions of dignified, but dowdy, 
dowagers — valiantly striving to 
maintain a certain decorum, it 
spite of incomes divided by infla- 
tion and homes in run-down, even 
questionable locations. 

We’ve moved — and we’ve left 
our libraries behind; sometimes 80 
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far behind that we never see them 
in the ordinary daily routine of 
our lives. They’re not only out- 
of-sight, but out-of-mind. And, 
sadly, out-of-funds. 

Clearly our public libraries are 
in danger. 

If the Library of Congress, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, or 
the Smithsonian Institute were 
threatened with extinction, mil- 
lions of Americans—Texans lead- 
ing the fray—would rise up in 
righteous wrath to slay the giant- 
killer. But we never seem to con- 
sider that our own public libraries, 
in our own home towns, are all of 
these to us, and more. 

Perhaps we do have only 5 or 
10 or 20 thousand books, instead 
of the hundreds of thousands in 
the Library of Congress; but they 
represent the thoughts of 5 or 10 
or 20 thousand men. So we don’t 
have an original Rembrandt, like 
the Met; but we have books with 
pictures of dozens of them. The 
Smithsonian has the “Kitty 
Hawk,” but we have pictures of 
it and the Wright brothers and of 
practically every airplane that has 
taken to the skies since. And, most 
important of all, even with the 
smallest book stock, we have a his- 
tory of humankind; a written rec- 
ord, open to all, of man’s noblest 
thoughts, most heroic deeds, high- 
est dreams. 

Surely it is not melodramatic to 
say that we are as dependent on 
our libraries for our lives as they 
are dependent on us for theirs. 
For who can imagine a free people 
without free libraries? 

Yet, we’re letting our libraries 
ad the slow way—by simple neg- 
ect. 

Dangerous? Of course! But 
the other half of this crisis is op- 
portunity. The opportunity we 
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have as FRIENDS OF THE LI- 
BRARY, to restore our public li- 
braries to their proper, exalted 
place in our democratic society. 

This is a more difficult matter 
than building library buildings, 
despite the desperate need for 
them. Infinitely harder than se- 
curing adequate tax support for 
libraries, no matter how like a 
dream that may seem in our 
towns. 

For this is a job that never ends: 
the job of building, in the public 
mind, a conscious awareness of 
our private and public need for the 
public library. Not just any pub- 
lic library—tthe very best public 
library a community can achieve. 

As FRIENDS, we have the op- 
portunity to give to the library our 
full awareness of its value ...a 
possession we hold above price. 
And the libraries we re-vitalize 
will pay us back a hundred fold. 

LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 

A development which brightens 
the future occurred during the 
past summer when the 84th 
Congress provided a badly needed 
“booster shot” for rural library 
ailments in the form of the Li- 
brary Services Act. The term 
“booster shot” is used because the 
appropriation is to be spent in 
state-selected areas to set a pattern 
for good rural service. This short- 
term impetus should lead to ade- 
quate local support of libraries, 
and could prove that a good library 
is as important as a good public 
school. 

Purpose of the Library Services 
Act is to “promote the further de- 
velopment of public library service 
in rural areas.” As stated by 
Congress, “The provisions of 
this Act shall not be so construed 
as to interfere with State and local 
initiate and responsibility in the 
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conduct of public library service.” 

The money will be divided among 
the states and must be matched by 
the states and/or the local com- 
munities selected. Some $40,000 
may be available to Texas if a plan. 
acceptable to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education is submitted 
by the State Library. (We under- 
stand, unofficially, that legislation 
making such a proposal possible is 
being prepared by the Texas State 
Library for passage by the Texas 
Legislature, convening next Jan- 
uary.) 

The plan submitted must guar- 
antee that state or local sources 
will provide matching funds, most- 
ly from public monies. Further- 
more, the State must promise that 
State and local regular expendi- 
tures for library service are not cut 
down from the amount spent for 
the year ending last June 30, 1956, 
and that the State Library appro- 
priation also is not cut below the 
amount they had for that period. 

Any library service furnished 
under the plan must be made avail- 
able free of charge to the public. 
The State must set up a way in 
which good library service can be 
provided for one or more rural 
areas now without library service 
or with inadequate library service. 
The State Library will decide 
where library service is inade- 
quate. 

The State Library is to admin- 
ister or help supervise the library 
services furnished under the plan. 
Joint funds are to be used to maxi- 
mum advantage, but no portion of 
federal money may be used to buy 
or to build buildings, or to buy 
land. 

The entire plan is limited to “ru- 
ral areas.” The bill defines these 
as excluding any area having a 
town (incorporated or unincorpor- 
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ated) of more than 10,000 popu. 
lation. But it also states that this 
does not prohibit the use of the 
money by public libraries in nop. 
rural areas “for the exclusive pur. 
pose of extending public library 
service to rural areas, if such util. 
ization has been provided for in an 
approved State plan covering the 
areas affected.” Congress defines 
a public library as a library that 
serves free all residents of a com- 
munity, district, or region, and re- 


ceives its financial support in 
whole or in part from public 
funds. 


The federal program will be ad- 
ministered by the Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The Tex- 
as State Library, State Capitol, 
Austin, and its governing board 
The Texas Library and Historical 
Commission (Chairman, Guy B. 
Harrison Jr., Baylor University, 
Waco), as well as the FRIENDS 
OF TEXAS LIBRARIES (Box 
3597, Amarillo), would like your 
ideas on this bill. You may read 
the bill, in its entirety, at your lo- 
cal library. 


THE STUDY CLUB AND 
THE LIBRARY 


Very few of the libraries in Tex- 
as which will eventually benefit 
from this legislation did not origi- 
nate in a woman’s study club. The 
contribution that Texas clubwomen 
have made to the library move 
ment can never be overestimated. 
Today, in many smaller communi- 
ties where a tax-supported library 
still seems an impossible dream, 
clubs are providing the only l- 
brary service the people have. 

Then, and this is the real meas 
ure of our women’s clubs, when 
the town has grown big enough or 
rich enough to support adequate 
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library service, the club usually 
spearheads the move to broaden 
the support of the library, both 
through organization of a com- 
munity-wide Friends of the Li- 
brary group, and by selling the 
powers-that-be and the public on 
the idea of tax support. 

It is gratifying to know that 
such clubs as LaRetama at Corpus 
Christi have recently cooperated 
in organizing a Friends group; 
that the Abilene federation has 
turned over its library to the city 
and is cooperating with the 
Friends there; that the Maids and 
Matrons at Brownfield are look- 
ing toward the same goal. 

It is also wonderful to know of 
the many clubs that are the sole 
support of their libraries, such as 
the Caldwell Women’s Club Li- 
brary, the Shakespeare Club at 
DeLeon, the Thursday Afternoon 
Club at Eastland, the Fort Davis 
Study Club, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce at Hondo, the F. U. 
N. Club of Navasota, the several 
clubs at Plainview, the Ralls Study 
Club, San Juan Women’s Club, 
Sour Lake Women’s Club, and the 
Spur Federation. 

These people are truly friends of 
their libraries and FRIENDS OF 
TEXAS LIBRARIES stands ready 
to help them, in every possible 
way, get wider public support. 

Growth of the idea of local 
Friends of the Library groups is 
shown in records of the FRIENDS 
OF TEXAS LIBRARIES. Six 
strong, new groups Lave been or- 
ganized this year; added to the 
known 29 active groups there are 
35 organizations eager to help their 
braries, with memberships rang- 
ing from 25 to several hundred cit- 
izens. 

Even more encouraging is the 
fact that 19 other communities 
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have indicated an interest in or- 


ganizing. If half of these come 
through, that will swell the total 
to 45 groups. Ten other Friends 
groups are still “lost’’; it has not 
been determined whether they are 
active or not; if half of them turn 
out to be going forward, then that 
would make 50 groups. And that’s 
a lot of people who care. 

There are six groups in the state 
who have reported “inactive.” It 
is hoped these groups will revive, 
as there is never a time when the 
library doesn’t need Friends, or- 
ganized and ready to get increased 
tax support, or to create wider use 
of the library, or to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion in the library’s favor. 

Each of the six new groups has 
been organized to ensure future 
growth and strength. Thelma An- 
drews, of Abilene Public Library, 
is perfecting her organization. 
Mrs. F. R. Wulff of Brady worked 
valiantly to establish the new 
Friends of the McCulloch County 
Library, with Mrs. Lloyd Mosely 
as the first president. Mrs. James 
S. Naismith organized the Corpus 
Christi Friends of La Retama 
Library most efficiently, and is 
their first president. At Garland, 
Mrs. James McQuaid has estab- 
lished a strong group with Doug- 
las Hays as first president. Mrs. 
David Korczinski, now of Austin, 
helped organize the Friends of the 
Williamson County Library at 
Georgetown, and Mrs. Dewey 
Cooper is their president. At Paris, 
the team of S. W. Wilbor and Mrs. 
W. W. Fitzpatrick devised a very 
interesting organizational pattern, 
with the women doing the work 
and the men raising the money. 

Among the 19 prospective 
groups, hopes are particularly 
high regarding the efforts of the 
Maid and Matron’s Club at 
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Brownfield, of Norman Heard at 
Edinburg, of Mrs. I. B. Goodman 
at El] Paso; the enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Paul Reese at Rockport and Mrs. 
W. H. Janes, McLenna County, is 
most pleasing. Special commenda- 
tion, too, to Mrs. Mary Lou Spin- 
hirne, Vega, for her efforts. 

FRIENDS OF TEXAS LI- 
BRARIES officers would especial- 
ly like to hear from the “ten lost 
tribes”: Angleton, Brownsville, 
Carthage, Columbus, Cotulla, Ita- 
ly, Junction, Rankin, Temple and 
Rusk. 

Active Friends of the Library 
groups represented at the last an- 
nual meeting, April 13, were Aus- 
tin, the wonderful hosts, Amaril- 
lo, Blanco, Bryan, Galveston, Kerr- 
— Lubbock, Midland and Yoa- 

um. 


THE HELP YoU WANT—AND 
WHERE TO GET IT 


Some resource material for 
FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
groups is being developed by sev- 
eral organizations. Here are a 
few places you can beg, borrow or 
buy useful ideas: 

State Library, 
Austin, Texas: 


(1) The 1955 Act of the Texas 
Legislature authorizing any Coun- 
ty Commissioner’s Court to con- 
struct, repair, equip and improve 
county libraries. 


State Capitol, 





(2) American Library Associa- 
tion leaflet of Friends of the Li. 
brary. 

(3) Brief instruction sheet of 
the FRIENDS OF TEXAS LI 
BRARIES. 

(4) On loan: copies of the 1950 
ALA booklet about Friends of the 
Library. 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

(1) “Story Telling Time” — 
How to tell stories to children. 

(2) “Spotlight on Public Li- 
brary Services’—Program mate- 
rial about what good library sery- 
ice can be. 

American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

“AAUW and the Community Li- 
brary” — Skit showing how a 
group of women set about study- 
ing their local library and what 
they found out. 20 cents a copy. 

American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

“Friends of Public Libraries: 
How They Work”—Summary with 
details of what Friends of the Li- 
brary groups are doing all over 
the U. S. $1.75 per copy. 

Friends of Texas Libraries, Box 
3597, Amarillo, Texas. 

Write for individual counseling 
on specific problems in your own 
community. 


TEXAS LIBRARIES is issued monthly except July and August in the interest 


of the libraries of Texas, and published by the State Library at the Capitol. 


Opin- 


ions expressed in signed articles are not necessarily those of the Texas Library 


and Historical Commission. 
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Friends of Abernathy 
ABERNATHY Public Library, who or- 

ganized in 1955, spon- 
sored a summer reading contest for 
the following five age groups: Pre- 
school, Primary, Intermediate, Junior 
High and High School. 


The Hardin - Simmons 
ABILENE Friends of the Library As- 

sociation elected Janelle Jen- 
ning, Abilene High School librarian, as 
its president at the Annual Founders’ 
Day dinner. 


For 50 years, until January 1, 1956, 
the city’s Carnegie Public Library was 
administered by the Abilene Federation 
Library Association. The city commis- 
sion has named a new library board 
with an advisory, rather than adminis- 
trative, function. The library is now ad- 
ministered by Thelma Andrews, librar- 
ian. The last act of the old library 
association was the expenditure of 
$1,000, a pin-money fund saved over a 
period of years, to provide the library 
with its first audio-visual material. Abi- 
lene is now in the process of organizing 
a Friends of the Public Library group. 


New officers of Amarillo 


AMARILLO Friends of the Library 
were elected at the 
group’s annual dinner meeting June 


26. Judge W. N. Stokes was elected 
the new president. 


The Friends, of which 
BELLAIRE Mrs. C. K. Adamson is the 
new president, sponsor a 

Beok Fair each fall. 
Died: Mrs. F. M. Richards, 
BRADY 96, widow of a pioneer ranch- 
er. In 1948, she gave $40,000 
and the site for the city and county li- 
brary, as a memorial to her husband. 
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The primary objective of the 
BRYAN Friends is the development of 
library programs for rural 
schools of Brazos County. Other objec- 
tives include: building up the stock of 
children’s books, the most urgent need 
of the Carnegie Library; and introduc- 
ing newcomers to library service through 
the distribution of a library brochure 
by the Welcome Wagon and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Mrs. Dan Davis, county 
CHILDRESS Friends of Texas Li- 
braries chairman, report- 
ed some interest in organizing a local 
group. 
Commerce Friends, led 
COMMERCE by Rev. W. P. Harde- 
gree, have succeeded in 
getting the library organized and housed 
and many volumes processed for circu- 
lation. Membership fees and donations 
were used to restore the building, buy a 
heating system and floor covering, and 
install rest rooms. 
After several 
CORPUS CHRISTI months_ work, 
Friends of the La 
Retama Library officially organized on 
April 29th at an enthusiastic meeting 
attended by 100 persons. Mrs. J. S. 
Naismith, who spearheaded the organi- 
zational group, was elected president. 
Each member will serve on one of eight 
standing committees: membership, pub- 
licity, extension, historical and archives, 
specia! gifts, cultural and recreational, 
business and industry and children. The 
purpose of this new Friends group is 
“to create the best library in Corpus 
Christi for a city of its size in Texas.” 
Mrs. J. S. Naismith announced a 
Friends membership drive with a goal 
of 500 members by July 31. 
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Mrs. John G. Harvey, 
CROSBYTON FRIENDS OF TEXAS 

LIBRARIES county 
chairman, is active in attempts to estab- 
lish a county library for Crosby county. 
The League of Women Vo- 
ters announced the forma- 
tion of a “libraries promo- 
tion committee to promote and encour- 
age the use of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary.” Their first project is: Library 
Week, September 23-29. 

Mrs. William O’Donnell, president of 
Friends of Dallas Public Library, an- 
nounced a membership drive. Goal: 2,000 
new members. Method: 6,200 letters to 
prospects. 

Max Trent, president, Texas Library 
Association, announced the appointment 
of Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, head of 
adult activities, Dallas Public Library, 
to the chairmanship of TLA’s “Friends 
of Library” committee. 

Mrs. A. P. Cauthorn attend- 
ed the annual Friends lunch- 
eon in Austin in April and 
brought members of the Del Rio library 
board to the luncheon. 

Friends of the McCulloch 
County Library were for- 
mally organized in May, 
in compliance with the last of three con- 
ditions upon which the F. M. Richards 
Library was built. Conditions required 
by the original trustees of the $40,000 
gift of Mrs. F. M. Richards were (1) 
the employment of a certified librarian: 
(2) a sustaining fund of $7,000 annual- 
ly; (8) the organization of an active 
Friends group. Mrs. F. R. Wulff, rep- 
resenting the library board, pushed the 
drive to organize McCulloch Friends. 
Mrs. Lloyd Mosely, of Rochelle, was 
elected first president. 

Mrs. J. H. Barnard, coun- 
ty FRIENDS OF TEXAS 
LIBRARIES chairman, 
reports that many service clubs are help- 
ing their 3 year-old Floyd County Li- 
brary. 


DALLAS 


DEL RIO 


EL CAMPO 


FLOYDADA 
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Columnist Pauline 
FORT WORTH Naylor _ suggested 
“Friends of the Li- 
brary” for women’s federated clubs who 
are in search of a project. David Don- 
oghue, Friends president, reported that 
Fort Worth is one of the five Southem 
cities with one million books circulated 
annually—the greatest circulation peor 
capita in Texas. Others over the magic 
million mark are Birmingham, Atlanta, 
New Orleans and Houston. 
A photo-charging ma- 
chine was donated to 
Rosenberg Library by 


GALVESTON 


Friends. 

Friends of the Library was 
organized when James DP. 
Meeks, librarian of the 
Dallas Public Library, visited Garland. 
Mrs. James McQuaid was named chair- 
man. 


GARLAND 


At the annual spring meet- 


HOUSTON ing, May 13th, Friends of 
Fondren Library, Rice In- 
stitute, heard a discussion of the li- 


brary’s new memorial collection of 18th 
century English plays. The co!lection 
which cost about $15,000, includes more 
than 2,100 plays, and is one of the larg- 
est collections of its type in the world. 
Forty Friends entertained 
a panel of Lubbock’s writ- 
ing talent at their May 
meeting. The panel discussed methods 
of writing, backgrounds for literary en- 
deavor, research, and personal evalua- 
tion of intended and accomplished work. 
The Midland Friends grcup, 
one of the largest in Tex- 
as, launched The Midland 
County Historical Society “to collect, 
preserve and put on display the heritage 
of this area.” 


LUBBOCK 


MIDLAND 


The Friends of Carnegie 
PALESTINE Library sponsored a June 

Open House to acquaint 
the public with library services. Spe 
cial book collections, including bequests 
and memorials, were on display. 
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S. W. Wilbor and Mrs. W. W. 
PARIS Fitzpatrick organized the 
Friends of the Paris Library. 
Said Wilbor: “A library can be no big- 
ger than the public’s interest in it.” 


Friends s pon- 
sored a benefit 
musical on _ be- 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


half of the library’s book fund and sum- 
mer program. 


WHERE WONDER WAITS 


by 


Peggy Williamson 


The following story is a departure 
from the usual TeExAS LIBRARIES wrticle. 
It is printed here because it at once re- 
veals the wonderment boys and girls ex- 
perience when they discover the world 
of books, and the warm 
which comes to Friends and librarians 
as their reward for making possible this 
most lasting of childhood discoveries. 


satisfaction 


I was seven the summer I first 
fell in love with a library. 

I had just discovered, to my as- 
tonishment, that I could read. Not 
just, “This is Sue. She has a dog. 
His name is Rover.” Not just the 
Sunday saga of “Little Orphan 
Annie and Daddy Warbucks.” 
Anything. 

To be truthful, I should confess 
that I found my new talent when 
I picked up a dilapidated issue of 
a detective story magazine at a 
neighbor’s house. Mother relieved 
me of it promptly, though not be- 
fore I had read enough to suffer, 
all summer long, a recurring night- 
mare about a wild-eyed woodsman 
who kidnapped little girls. 

But I could read! And there was 
no turning back. The library sud- 
denly became a house of wonders. 
All I had to do was walk through 
the open door of the ugly red brick 
building two blocks from home— 
and there they were: thousands of 
books waiting, like packages under 
the Christmas tree, to be opened. 
By me! 
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At the time, I thought there were 
a million of them, at the very least. 
(I and all my friends were ad- 
dicted to many-zeroed numbers and 
vied with each other in the use of 
billions, quadrillions, zillions, even 
quintillions, to express any quan- 
tity greater than five. As I know 
very little more about arithmetic 
now than I did then, I still don’t 
know whether there are such 
things or not.) 


The library sat, quite apart, on 
a rise in the middle of a square 
block, one street over from Main. 
The lawn sloped down to the side- 
walk in a long, gentle curve that 
lent itself admirably to the Sunday 
sport of rolling in the grass. 

The building was a dull red- 
brick box, accessible only by steps 
and steps and steps. But steps 
present no obstacle to seven year- 
olds and I didn’t find the building 
particularly ugly because it looked 
exactly like all the public build- 
ings—schools, court houses, rail- 
road stations—I’d ever seen. 

The massive door opened on a 
large reading room, furnished with 
a scattering of golden oak tables 
and matching straight-backed 
chairs that screeched dissonantly 
against a bare wocden floor. The 
windows were high, narrow, few in 
number, and never opened. The 
room smelled of paste, old news- 
papers, book dust, open ink bottles, 
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and people. Almost a school smell, 
but not quite. 

Off the reading room, through 
open archways, there were six 
small rooms whose contents were 
labeled over each archway. Di- 
rectly across the central room, 60 
feet or so from the door, for it was 
a big room, was the librarian’s 
desk. There was a creaky board 
in front of the door that announced 
each entrant and I thought the li- 
brarian watched every step I took 
as I made my way across the room 
to her desk. 

Her name was Miss Gladney and 
she wore a fat bun of brown hair 
and round tortoise-rimmed glasses. 
Neither was fashionable, but I 
didn’t know it. Neither did I 
know, until much later, that the 
desire to be in vogue was not con- 
sidered a seemly trait in lady li- 
brarians. 

I had been told, perhaps by my 
mother, that, “You have to be very 
quiet in the library.” 

I didn’t find this surprising be- 
cause the “permissive” school of 
child psychology hadn’t yet pene- 
trated into Oklahoma and I’d al- 
ready learned, by trial and error, 
that life ran much more smoothly 
when seven-year-olds were quiet in 
the presence of their elders. 


So I approached Miss Gladney 
on tip-toe. I don’t remember the 
mechanics of it, but I was given a 
library card, and led to the room 
that was to be “mine.” Since I 
would be eight in July, and was 
sure I could read, Miss Gladney 
took me to the room marked “8 
to 12,” at the right hand of the 
charge desk. Here were two 
shelves of perhaps 300 or 400 
books and two short-legged chairs, 
with scooped-out seats, painted 
red . I found six books I wanted 
to read, checked them out, and ran 
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down the hill and home to the 
shade of a tree in our backyard, 


The next day I brought them 
back and took six more. Always 
six, that was the limit. After three 
or four days of this, Miss Gladney 
suggested I enroll in the summer 
reading program. If I read and 
reported on 60 books, I’d win a 
prize at the end of the summer. 
I think it was this same day that 
I decided not to bother with choos- 
ing. I simply started at the top 
row, took the first six books, then 
returned them for the next six. I 
was going to read them all. Eyv- 
ery book in “my room,” in the li- 
brary, in the whole, wide world. 

Nothing happened that summer 
to disturb these delusions of intel- 
lectual grandeur. 


At least not until one day, sum- 
mer half-gone, I tip-toed surrepti- 
tiously from the “8 to 12” room, 
past Miss Gladney’s desk, ducked 
into the room marked “high 
school.” 

I was contemplating the riches 
before me (many more books and 
bigger ones, too) and, no doubt, 
congratulating myself on the suc- 
cess of my sneak attack when I 
felt a gentle, but firm, hand on my 
shoulder. 


“I think you are in the wrong 
room,” whispered Miss Gladney, 
behind me. 

I turned to face my accuser. 
“But,” I pled earnestly, “I’ve al- 
ready read the other rooms.” 

She bent one knee and dipped 
down to look me squarely in the 
eyes. There was a minute or so of 
silence. Time enough for me to 
wish I’d never ventured out of 
“my” room. What, I thought 
wildly, if I should be banished for- 
ever? (All the fairy tale collec- 
tions were in the 8-to-12-room and 
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my vocabulary was larded with 
hrases like “banished forever” 
and “forbidden the realm.”) If 
only I had obeyed the queen’s rules, 
I admonished myself, I could have 
read my room again. 

“Every book?” asked Miss Glad- 
ney. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I stuttered. 


“In that case,” said Miss Glad- 
ney, “You may read anything in 
the library you like.” 

“Anything?” I quavered. 

“Anything.” 

If she ever doubted her decision, 
she never indicated it to me. Not 
even when I tried to check out 
Jurgen, Quo Vadis, The Conquest 
of Mexico, and Look Homeward, 
Angel at one and the same time. 

I had to put one of them back, 
but that were merely the price of 
privilege. Grown-up patrons were 
allowed to check out only three 
books at a time. 


At the end of the summer, Miss 
Gladney gave me my summer 
reading prize. It was a copy of 
Hans Brinker. I had already read 
it, of course. It was in the “8 to 
12” room. 


But even then I think I knew 
the prize I won that summer was 
more than a book. I already owned 
a few books and I loved them; but 
not with the love I had for the li- 
brary. My prize was the world of 
books—prize companion, in joy 
and sorrow; prize teacher, of 
things sacred and profane; prize 
heritage, from mankind’s most no- 
ble minds. 


There have been many libraries 
in my life since that summer. Big- 
ger ones. Richer ones. More beau- 
tiful ones. But none I hold so 
dear. 


As in all affairs of the heart, 
there can be but one “first love.” 


WHAT A WRITER READS 


One of the library’s functions is 
to serve as a reference center for 
the community. Friends groups in 
all parts of Texas have provided 
the impetus which resulted in their 
libraries acquiring books needed to 
fulfill this responsibility. John 
O'Hara, National Book Award- 
winning novelist and magazine 
columnist, indicated, in a recent is- 
sue of Collier’s, the importance he 
places on reference books. The 
following is quoted with his per- 
mission— 

“In this room where I work 
there are, at a quick guess, about 
a thousand books, with more com- 
ing in and some going out every 
week. What books? Well, the 
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complete Modern Library; a fair 
collection of books that friends 
have written; and the rest are ref- 
erence works of one sort or an- 
other: from Historical Statistics 
of the United States, 1789-1945, to 
the ASCAP Index, 1952; from 
Blakinston’s New Gould Medical 
Dictionary to Ringling Brothers 
Barnum & Bailey Circus Route 
Book, 1950, not to mention the ob- 
vious World Almanacs and Who’s 
Who’s, dictionaries, atlases, ros- 
ters and guides. 


“T don’t own as many diction- 
aries as Ira Gershwin, but it gives 
me a glowing sense of comfort to 
feel that in this room can be found, 
if you look hard enough, just about 
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every word in the English, Ameri- 
can, French and German lan- 
guages. It also makes me sad to 
realize that I can never know all 
that is in print in just this one 
small room. I could spend much 
more than the rest of my life in 
this room without learning all that 
is to be learned in it. 

“T know I’ll never finish reading 
the Modern Library, because a 
name in The Pennsylvania Manual 
will send me to Who’s Who, and 
even on a day that isn’t rainy, I 
can always lose myself and an hour 
in that volume, as I can in a geog- 
raphy, a compendium of sports 
record,s or Jane’s Fighting Ships 
(1941), or Rimington’s Fighting 
Fleets (1942), or The Art of Hand- 
gun Shooting by Captain Charles 
Askins, Jr. The last thing I want 
to do is pose as booksy, for that I 
am not. But I hoard clothbound 
facts the way some people stashed 
canned goods during the war. 

“This piece is going to cost me 
money. While writing it I have 
thought of five expensive refer- 
nce volumes that I cannot do with- 
out. You don’t think I need an 


DEBATE 


The high school debate subject 
for Texas for 1956-1957 is: 


“Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should sustain priges of 
major agricultural products for 
not less than 90‘ of parity.” 

At the present time (September 
1, 1956) debate material in organ- 
ized form has not yet been pub- 
lished, but the September, 1956 is- 
sue of Current History will contain 
such material on this subject. This 
is published by the Events Pub- 
lishing Company, 108-10 Walnut 
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A.S.C.E. Handbook? I’ve _ beep 
wanting one since 1922. No Stan. 
dard & Poor’s? No Ayer? (It’s 
stifling in here with no fresh 
Ayer.) I don’t get much use out 
of the book on Irish mythology, 
but I needed it once and I’ll need 
it again. Somehow these refer. 
ence books all seem to cost $15a 
copy, I don’t know why. Actually 
some cost more, some cost less, but 
fifteen clams is what am prepared 
to give up every time I go looking 
for a fact that is not resting om 
the sheives---or the floor—of this 
room. 

“Maybe this piece will be disil- § 
lusioning to some of my friends. 
I have several friends who fre 
quently marvel at my fund of not 
terribly useful information. They 
are not surprised that I can tell 
them about the Miami Triad, or 
that the telephone number of the 
Savoy Theatre is Temple Bar 8888. 
Until now those friends have 
thought I get my information by 
osmosis (the passage of solvent 
through a membrane from a di- 
lute solution into a more concen- 
trated one).” 


SUBJECT 


Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsyl- 


vania. The price can be obtained 
from the publisher. 

The September, 1956 issue of 
the Congressional Digest will also 
be devoted to this subject. It is 
published by the Congressional 
Digest Corporation, 1631 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The 
cost of a single issue of this month- 
ly publication is probably 75 cents. 

A study kit on this subject will 
be available from Mr. Rodney 
Kidd, Director of the Interscholas- 
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tic League of Texas, P. O. Box 
9025, University Station, Austin, 
Texas. The price of this will be 
$2.00 when available. This will 
be the best source of information 
for the debate subject, of course. 


In addition to this organized 
material the Congressional Digest 
for April, 1954, contains the pros 
and cons on the subject of flexible 
price supports. This support is 
related to the 90% parity subject. 


This issue of the Digest could be 
bought at the same time as the 
September, 1956, issue. 


Also there were extensive de- 
bates in the United States Senate 
for the period from February 22 
through March 19, 1956, on the 
present farm support problems. 
If a file of the Congressional Rec- 
ord can be located it is suggested 
that these debates be read. 


_ Also several volumes of hearings 
before the U. S. Senate Committee 


on Agriculture and Forestry have 
been published covering these 
hearings in 1955 and 1956. The 
testimony of witnesses and the 
texts of various reports and pub- 
lications are shown in full in these 
hearings and would furnish a 
source of primary information on 
the subject. However, these are 
not indexed and it would take a 
great deal of time to read the 
thousands of pages involved. 


The Texas State Library has 
two fairly recent books on the sub- 
ject of farm price supports: 


Shepherd — Agricultural Price 
and Income Policy (1952 edition) 


Shickele — Agricultural Policy 
(1954) 


Actually these books give rather 
general information and may not 
be particularly valuable for the de- 
bate. They can be lent to individ- 
uals for a very limited period of 
time. 


BOOK WEEK—November 25 - December 1, 1956 


The State Library has available for your Book Week exhibit collec- 
tions containing 25 new children’s books—an assortment from differ- 
ent companies—which will be sent to you on a loan basis, free of charge 


upon request. 
order in which they are received. 


The supply is limited so requests will be handled in the 








The State Library expresses its thanks to Mrs. Joe Har- 
lan and Miss Peggy Williamson who prepared all the articles 


in this issue concerning Friends. 
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